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II^TRODUCTION. 


It  has  long  been  the  wish  of  Bishop  Steere  to 
establish  a  station  in  the  Zaramo  country,  some 
forty  miles  south  of  Zanzibar  town,  and  thirty  to 
forty  miles  inland  from  Dar  es  Salaam,  on  the  road 
to  the  Lake  Nyassa,  which  is  being  made  by  Sir 
Fowell  Buxton  and  Mr.  William  Mackinnon.  The 
importance  of  thus  betimes  occupying  what  sooner 
or  later  must  become  a  great  trade  route  can  hardly 
be  over-estimated  by  those  who  desire  that  the 
native  Church  should  be  built  up  sound  in  the  . 
faith,  before  the  advent  of  those  disorderly  camp- 
followers,  who  always  travel  in  the  track  of  com¬ 
merce,  and  by  their  vices  cause  the  name  of  Christ 
to  be  blasphemed  among  the  heathen.  Bishop 
Steere,  moreover,  has  never  forgotten  that  his  very 
designation  points  him  especially  “  To  the  tribes 
dwelling  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Lake  Nyassa.”  But 
it  has  been  the  old  sad  story  of  “No  means  to 
found,  much  less  to  maintain  a  station,”  and  he 
has  been  unwillingly  compelled  to  wait. 

The  liberal  gift  of  iJ’iSO  by  a  lady  and  the 
promise  to  raise  a  like  sum  for  five  years  by 
another,  has  at  last  encouraged  him  to  make  the 
journey,  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  the 
following  letter.  ' 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  will  cost  at 
least  £y:)0  a  year  to  maintain  a  station  at  Vigungu  .  , 
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on  the  very  smallest  practicable  scale,  and  to  make 
it  as  effective  as  it  should  be  we  ought  to  have 
ii5oo  a  year  at  our  disposal. 

We  therefore  earnestly  commend  this  great  need 
to  the  notice  of  our  friends,  and  would  especially 
ask  for  their  prayers  throughout  this  Lenten  season, 
that  this  last  fruit  of  his  labours  be  not  lost  to  the 
Bishop  for  lack  of  means. 

Special  gifts  for  the  Zaramo  station  may  be 
sent  to  the  Organizing  Secretary,  the  Rev.  R. 
M.  Heanley,  19,  Delahay-  Street,  Westminster, 
marked  Nyassa  Fimd  of  C.  A.  M.”  Cheques 
should  be  crossed  to  “  Drummonds,”  and  Post  Office 
Orders  made  payable  at  the  Westminster  Palace 
Office. 
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A  WALK  IN  THE  ZARAMO 
COUNTRY, 

BY 

BISHOP  STEERE,  D.D.,  D.C.L. 


Zanzibar, 

Janiia7y  5,  1880. 

My  dear  Miss  Leslie, 

You  received,  I  hope,  in  due  course,  the 
telegram  saying  that  I  would  visit  the!  Zaramo 
country  after  Christmas.  It  was  naturally  im¬ 
possible  for  me  to  leave  Zanzibar  till  after  that 
feast,  which  we  celebrated  in  our  new  church  with 
the  greatest  success.  I  heard  afterwards  that  the 
Mohammedans  in  the  town  thought  it  the  finest 
“  Sala  ”  they  had  ever  heard.  The  boys  and  men 
took  one  side  of  the  church,  and  the  girls  and 
women  the  other.  The  building  turns  out  to  be  a 
very  good  one  for  sound,  and  the  antiphonal 
singing  was  most  effective. 

On  Friday  I  was  at  Kiinua  Mguu,  and  on 
Saturday  at  Mbweni.  I  always  celebrate  in  the 
three  chapels  at  each  great  feast-time  if  I  can.  At 
Mbweni  we  traced  out  the  foundation  for  the 
beginning  of  a  permanent  church  there.  On  Sun¬ 
day  I  was  in  town  again,  so  my  time  was  fully 
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occupied  until  Monday,  when  Messrs.  Smith  and 
Mackenzie  kindly  gave  me  the  use  of  their  dhow, 
which  was  going  to  Dar  es  Salaam  some  time  in  the 
week,  to  meet  Mr.  Beardall,  the  Engineer  of  the 
Nyassa  road,  and  an  old  associate  of  ours,  and 
bring  him  across  in  time  to  meet  some  new  comers 
by  the  mail.  I  asked  for  the  dhow  at  ten  a.m.  on 
Monday,  but  the  captain  and  his  men  found  means 
of  delaying  our  start  until  past  one,  which  lost  us 
the  best  part  of  our  breeze,  so  that  we  did  not  reach 
Dar  es  Salaam  until  nearly  midnight. 

Dar  es  Salaam  (formerly  called  Mzizima)  was 
planned  out  by  the  late  Sultan  Seyed  Majid  as  a 
secure  place  from  sea  attacks.  He  feared  his 
brother  Tbuweyne  at  Muscat,  who  had  often  threat¬ 
ened  to  make  a  descent  upon  him,  and  he  would 
gladly  have  been  a  little  less  in  the  power  of  the 
English  shipping,  so  one  of  the  shrewdest  of  his 
advisers  suggested  a  new  town  on  the  mainland  at 
this  place,  which  has  a  wonderful  natural  harbour, 
a  great  land-locked  basin,  entered  only  by  a  narrow 
passage,  but  with  plenty  of  water  for  any  class  of 
shipping.  The  old  name  Mzizima  means  “very 
still,’'  referring  to  the  perpetual  calm  in  the  harbour. 
The  town  was  begun  on  a  grand  scale,  but  Majid 
died  before  it  was  nearly  finished,  so  that  now  there 
are  only  a  few  large  stone  houses  complete,  and  long 
rows  of  large  buildings  raised  to  the  level  of  the 
first  floor  and  broad  streets  laid  out  with  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  long  ranges  of  shops  :  only  two  streets  have 
now  any  inhabitants. 

It  was  Seyed  Majid’s  intention  to  have  brought 
all  the  caravans  from  the  interior  to  this  point. 
The  road,  of  which  Sir  Fowell  Buxton  and  Mr. 
William  Mackinnon  are  the  chief  supporters,  tends 
to  bring  this  scheme  to  a  reality.  The  natural 
facilities  are  as  great  as  well  may  be. 
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When  wc  arrived  at  Dar  es  Salaam  we  knocked 
up  the  soldier  in  charge  of  the  house  lent  to 
Messrs.  Smith  and  Mackenzie  by  the  Sultan,  and 
got  a  comfortable  sleep  before  the  morning. 

We  were  up,  however,  by  six,  and  after  a  short 
call  on  the  officer  who  acts  as  Governor  here,  we 
started  on  our  way  to  Kola,  the  place  suggested  as 
probably  the  best  site  for  our  intended  station. 

The  new  road,  on  leaving  the  town,  passes  first 
through  an  enormous  plantation  of  cocoa-nut  trees 
laid  out  by  Seyed  Majid  at  the  time  that  he  planned 
the  town,  and  now  just  coming  into  bearing;  this  is 
said  to  be  five  miles  long  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
wide.  After  this  we  came  to  what  has  been  a  forest 
country,  with  larger  trees  than  usual,  but  is  now 
cleared  in  many  places,  especially  along  the  road, 
to  form  plantations  of  Indian  corn  and  millet  for 
the  inhabitants  of  Dar  es  Salaam.  People  are  ex¬ 
pecting  the  rainy  season  in  about  six  weeks  and  so 
are  busily  engaged  clearing  away  timber  and  brush¬ 
wood  in  order  to  get  their  seed  in  so  soon  as  the 
first  showers  have  fallen. 

Along  this  coast  there  is  mostly  a  line  of  unoc¬ 
cupied  country  between  the  coast  settlements  and 
the  inland  tribes.  In  some  places  it  is  twenty  miles 
across.  Here,  however,  a  colony  of  Gindos,  emi¬ 
grating  from  their  own  country  near  Kilwa  to 
escape  the  ravages  of  the  Maviti,  have  planted 
themselves  on  the  road  just  where  this  vacant  space 
would  have  been.  We  were  not  long  in  coming  to 
their  clearings.  There  are  said  to  be  about  sixty 
huts  at  their  chief  settlement,  but  we  only  saw  a 
few  scattered  dwellings  near  the  road.  However,  at 
one  of  them  we  found  the  chief,  whose  Gindoname 
is  Msoeju,  the  Dar  es  Salaam  people  call  him 
Mbaruku.  He  is  a  slim-made,  oldish  man,  and 
was  himself  working  near  his  house.  I  said  that 
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I  understood  he  was  the  chief,  and  he  replied  in  a 
melancholy  tone,  “  Ah,  yes,  my  brothers  are  dead 
and  I  am  left  alone.”  He  said  that  he  and  his 
people  liked  the  place  and  were  planting  cocoa-nut 
trees,  as  they  meant  to  stay.  Planting  a  cocoa-nut 
tree  means  waiting  for  from  five  to  fifteen  years  for 
it  to  come  into  bearing.  Fruit  trees  are  always  a 
sign  of  settled  habitation.  There  were  a  boy  and 
girl  with  him  and  I  talked  about  our  work  and  their 
instruction,  and  he  apologised  for  not  having  a  pre¬ 
sent  immediately  at  hand  and  pressed  me  to  see 
him  as  I  came  back. 

From  the  Gindos’  place,  which  is  called  Liombo, 
we  went  on  through  a  flat  country  with  bushes  and 
scrubby  timber,  till  about  eleven  o’clock,  after  a 
slight  rise,  we  came  to  the  first  Zaramo  houses  at  a 
place  called  Ukonga,  or,  after  the  chiefs  name, 
Nyanga  nyanga. 

This  place  appears  to  be  a  sort  of  gate  to  the 
Zaramo  country.  People  were  constantly  coming 
and  going,  and  something  of  a  market  seems  to  be 
formed  here.  The  houses  are  in  several  places 
grouped  round  an  open  space,  something  like  a  cir¬ 
cular  encampment,  with  young  cocoa-nut,  mango, 
jack-fruit,  and  orange  trees  growing  in  it.  One  of 
these  had  a  kind  of  stall  laid  out  under  the  long 
eaves  of  each  house,  and  the  people  said  that  they 
kept  shop  every  day. 

I  suspect  that  some  of  the  slave  caravans  going 
north  visit  this  place  ;  there  were  two  or  three  Yao 
slaves  about,  and  one  of  the  houses  was  kept  by  a 
Sheheri  Arab,  who,  as  I  understood  from  a  hasty 
speech  of  the  head  man,  was  quite  as  willing  to 
deal  in  girls  and  boys  as  in  anything  else. 

Another  of  the  shops  was  kept  by  an  Albino,  a 
man  with  Zaramo  features  but  of  a  light  pinkish 
red  colour.  I  inquired  about  him,  and  was  told 
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that  his  father  and  mother  were  both  as  dark  as  the 
run  of  their  countrymen.  I  saw  afterwards  several 
very  light-coloured  women,  and  a  boy  at  Kola,  a 
son,  I  think,  of  the  chief,  was  just  the  same  dusty 
red  colour  with  white  eyelashes.  Albinos  seem  to 
be  unusually  common  among  the  Zaramos.  The 
women  were  all  carefully  clothed  in  Zanzibar 
fashion,  but  the  men  who  came  and  went  wore  only 
a  dirty  cloth,  and  carried  bows  and  arrows,  these 
last  often  in  a  closed  quiver.  I  saw  a  few  guns,  but 
nothing  like  so  many  as  I  had  seen  on  other  routes. 

At  Ukonga  I  saw  a  few  roughly  marked  graves, 
and  there  was  a  mosque,  a  little  shed  very  much 
neglected.  The  Zaramos  generally  seem  to  bury 
their  dead  in  a  more  respectful  way  than  most 
Africans  do. 

We  were  received  in  a  very  friendly  way,  and  I 
took  down  a  good  many  words  and  phrases  in 
,  Zaramo.  Most  of  the  men  seem  to  understand 
Swahili.  A  merry  little  group  of  boys  gathered 
round  me  and  gave  me  their  names  without  any 
great  trouble.  This  is  the  list  in  the  order  of 
dignity  of  birth  and  connection : 


Risasi, 

Kudzu, 

Lukali, 


Mwanguzi, 

Mkopi, 

Mlungula, 

Pazi, 

Lahisi, 


Kibulebule. 


Two  only  are  Swahili.  Perhaps  we  may  hear 
more  of  some  of  these  boys  hereafter  ;  they  all  said 
they  would  come  to  learn  whenever  we  settled  in 
the  country. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  discussion  as  to  where 
we  could  sleep  if  we  went  on,  and  the  best  place 
was  said  to  be  somewhere  on  the  further  side  of  the 
mountains  to  which  we  were  now  approaching. 
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After  a  good  look  at  the  mountains,  which  are  well 
in  sight  and  clothed  with  wood  to  the  summits,  we 
concluded  that  it  would  be  some  way  into  the  night 
before  we  could  hope  to  get  over  them,  so  we  made 
up  our  minds  to  remain  that  night  where  we  were. 
We  had  as  usual  the  most  contradictory  accounts 
of  the  distance  to  Kola,  and  of  the  places  we  should 
find.  One  was  that  there  was  not  a  house  on  the 
road  all  the  way,  and  the  other  that  the  country  was 
“  niji  mitupu,”  nothing  but  tozvns.  There  was  some¬ 
thing  of  truth  in  both  accounts.  All  along  the  road 
we  saw  the  bananas,  and  mangoes,  which  showed 
where  villages  had  been,  but  there  was  not  a  house 
anywhere  directly  open  to  the  road  all  the  way,  nor 
any  great  number  of  cleared  patches.  The  people 
had  moved  away  from  the  road  on  either  side. 

It  is  no  surprise  to  any  one  who  knows  the  African 
character  that  people  should  run  away  and  hide. 

‘  They  are  sure  to  do  it  with  or  without  provocation. 
But  people  who  pass  along  a  main  road  are  not  al¬ 
ways  pleasant  visitors.  It  is  curious  that  the  Roman 
roads  in  England  seem  to  have  been  treated  in  the 
same  way.  I  think  the  Foss  way  from  Somerset  to 
Lincoln  has  only  two  villages  upon  it,  both,  if  I  re¬ 
member  right,  called  Stratton  on  the  Foss.  The 
Roman  road  that  goes  north  from  Lincoln  has  only 
one.  Spittle  in  the  Street.  For  the  most  part  the 
English,  like  the  Zaramos,  lived  down  bye-lanes  a 
mile  or  two  off  the  road. 

The  moon  was  only  three  days  past  the  full,  and 
the  sky  clear,  so  we  tied  up  our  goods  and  started 
between  two  and  three  on  Wednesday  morning. 
At  first  the  country  was  flat,  and  we  came  to  the  only 
place  where  we  found  water  standing  on  the  road. 
After  about  an  hour  we  began  to  rise,  finding  for 
the  first  time  the  red  earth  so  characteristic  of  this 
part  of  Africa  :  hitherto  we  had  walked  over  sand  or 
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grey  dust.  We  rose  gradually  over  a  broad  ridge 
and  then  down  into  a  long  valley,  then  by  a  sharp 
rise,  up  again  and  so  on  until  we  began  to  mount  by 
a  regular  made  road  cut  out  of  the  side  of  the  hill, 
and  at  last  arrived  at  a  well-defined  mountain  pass 
between  two  high  ridges,  one  on  either  hand. 
There  were  fine  views  behind  us  .and  the  moon  , 
showed  us  very  clearly  the  main  outlines  of  the  trees 
and  the  mountain  masses.  The  chief  thing  we 
noticed  then  was  the  morning  star  just  rising  where 
the  sea  must  have  been.  We  went  on  skirting  the 
hills,  and  on  the  whole  still  rising  till  dawn  began  to 
appear.  On  our  left  a  deep  valley  wound  in  and  out  * 
among  the  hills,  and  on  the  right  one  ridge  rose 
after  another,  till  as  the  daylight  began  to  conquer 
the  moon,  the  hills  opened  out  somewhat,  and  a  little 
way  from  the  road  on  the  right  we  turned  off  to  two 
huts  at  a  place  called  Salawa,  or  Simoni.  Here  we 
rested  for  an  hour  or  two  and  saw  some  very  half- 
starved,  hunted-looking  specimens  of  the  women 
and  children  of  the  country. 

The  Zaramos  as  a  rule  are  very  slender,  with 
small  heads,  so  that  they  look  taller  than  they  really 
are.  When  well  filled  out  they  are  graceful,  and  , 
some  of  the  men  I  thought  handsome,  but  their 
slender  make  gives  terrible  force  to  the  hungry, 
frightened  look  which  is  evidently  common  among 
them.  They  are  mostly  rather  a  lightish  brown, 
with  not  very  thick  lips. 

P'rom  our  resting-place  we  went  on  still  up  and 
down  and  skirting  hills  till  we  were  fairly  tired. 

In  some  places  where  the  road  had  been  lately  re¬ 
made,  so  that  the  bright  red  of  the  earth  lay  bare,  the 
sharp  wooded  hills  and  narrow  valleys,  and  the  road 
itself  reminded  one  very  much  of  Devonshire.  In 
the  open  country  it  is  simply  like  an  overgrown 
forest  tract,  with  a  well-trodden  footpath,  some- 
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where  near  the  middle,  and  occasionally  marks  of 
wheels  where  the  bullock-carts  had  passed. 

It  was  nearly  mid-day  when  we  reached  the 
first  bungalow,  built  on  the  road,  and  now  aban¬ 
doned.  Just  before  reaching  it  we  came  upon' 
the  first  clump  of  bamboos  ;  they  seemed  to  me 
unusually  long  and  slender. 

We  had  a  good  long  rest  in  the  deserted  bunga¬ 
low,  and  then  went  on  to  Kola  along  a  fairly  level 
road,  skirted  by  bamboos  for  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance.  Near  the  old  bungalow  we  passed  over  the 
second  of  the  temporary  bridges  of  poles  and 
brushwood  which  span  the  only  perennial  streams 
on  the  line  of  road  thus  far. 

The  first  sign  of  having  reached  our  destination 
which  came  in  view  was  a  cart  laid  up  by  the  road¬ 
side,  and  then  a  little  off  the  road  to  the  left,  Mr. 
Beardall’s  house.  It  reminded  me  forcibly  of  the  one 
he  and  I  had  built  at  Masasi,  only  this  is  more  in 
the  bird-cage  fashion,  with  a  lattice  of  bamboos 
for  walls  and  partitions,  very  cool  and  airy,  but  as 
far  as  possible  from  being  private. 

That  night  I  was  too  tired  to  do  more  than  look 
round  at  the  nearest  houses.  I  had  hoped  to  have 
found  Mr.  Beardall  at  Kola,  but  he  was  away  with 
the  advanced  party,  who  are  now,  they  say,  entering 
the  Wadoe  country.  The  people  of  this  country 
had  rather  the  .road  had  followed  the  old  line 
through  Khutu  to  Nyamwezi  land,  they  seemed  to 
know  nothing  of  the  countries  to  the  south  :  only 
some  had  heard  of  Ubena,  and  more  were  afraid 
of  the  Maviti.  A  Hindi  came  in  the  evening  who 
had  walked  through  from  Dar  es  Salaam  in  one  day, 
and  quite  late  arrived  some  men  with  loads  who 
had  slept  where  we  did. 

The  new  year  began  with  a  state  visit  from 
Mhunzi,  the  chief  of  Kola,  and  two  sub-chiefs,  who 


brought  each  a  fowl  as  a  gift,  and  Mhunzi,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  two  madafu,  i.e.,  unripe  cocoa-nuts  for  drink¬ 
ing.  We  talked  about  the  country  and  why  I  had 
come,  and  they  made  me  w^elcome.  I  told  them 
God  had  given  us  much  wonderful  knowledge,  and 
we  thought  it  a  duty  to  teach  others,  and  one  of 
them  said,  “We  are  all  grown  stupid  here,  we  have 
no  one  to  teach  us  better.”  I  said  we  hoped  to 
come  into  the  country  before  long,  and  if  they  had 
sons  they  would  like  to  have  taught  I  could  take 
them  back  with  me  ;  they  said  they  would  consider 
about  it.  I  said  I  wanted  to  see  the  place  and  to 
learn  something  of  the  language,  so  they  talked 
about  that,  and  ultimately  left  a  man  with  me  to 
tell  me  what  I  wanted  to  learn.  I  took  down  some 
sheets  of  words  and  phrases,  finding  the  usual 
difficulty  in  getting  my  teacher  to  understand  what 
it  was  I  wanted  to  know,  I  then  sent  the  chiefs 
their  return  present,  and  a  man  came  from 
Mhunzi  to  show  me  round  the  neighbourhood. 

The  road  at  Kola  runs  upon  a  level  for  some 
distance,  so  that  there  is  no  distant  view.  The 
village,  or  rather  villages,  lie  awmy  on  the  left  or 
eastern  side  ;  on  the  right  there  is  only  a  dipping 
place  for  water  and  some  insignificant  plantings. 

My  guide  took  me  first  to  some  houses  where 
was  a  forge  (the  men  w'ere  making  knive.s),  under 
the  shade  of  a  magnificent  orange-tree.  I  was 
struck  all  through  the  Zaramo  country  with  the 
number  of  coast  fruit  trees.  Mangoes  were  so 
plentiful  as  to  be  quite  an  article  of  food.  No- 
w'here  else  had  I  seen  so  many  at  any  distance 
from  the  Swahili  towns.  This  orange-tree  was 
finer  than  is  usual  even  in  Zanzibar,  We  went  on 
through  plantations  and  little  clumps  of  houses 
till  one  saw  that  the  land  on  this  side  breaks  down 
to  a  valley  with  hills,  some  higher,  some  lower,  on 
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the  other  side.  There  are  some  fine  situations  for 
a  house  on  this  side  of  Kola.  We  went  on  down 
into  the  valley  and  saw  the  stream,  now  a  mere 
brook,  but  running  briskly ;  there  were  traces  of  iron 
wherever  the  water  had  been  stagnant.  The  stream 
is  called  the  Pingidi,  and  flows  into  the  sea  at 
Mbweni,  about  half  way  between  Dar  es  Salaam 
and  Bagamoyo.  We  returned  by  another  way  so 
as  to  get  a  very  good  view  of  the  houses  and  fields 
of  the  Kola  people.  They  lie  well  together,  but 
are  not  very  numerous,  and  I  saw  no  signs  of  any 
very  near  neighbours. 

Ill  the  afternoon  a  lot  of  lads  and  young  mert 
came  to  see  me.  They  were  greatly  interested  in 
my  waterproof  coat,  which  indeed  was  everywhere  a 
matter  of  great  curiosity,  as  they  have  found  out 
in  the  last  few  years  that  India-rubber  is  a  thing 
of  value  and  are  curious  to  know  why.  I  pitched 
upon  an  intelligent-looking  young  man,  and  asked 
him  to  come  to  Zanzibar  with  me;  he  did  not 
answer  at  the  time,  but  hung  about  afterwards,  and, 
at  last,  said  he  would  come.  I  heard  again  in  the 
evening  that  he  was  bidding  his  friends  good-bye, 
and  would  come  to  sleep  at  the  house,  so  as  to 
start  in  the  morning.  These  young  men  were  so 
shy  that  they  would  not  give  their  names  on  any 
terms.  They  are  afraid  of  the  names  being  used 
in  witchcraft.  While  the  lads  were  with  me  there 
was  a  noise  of  singing  and  shouting  from  the 
village,  and  they  told  me  that. a  cause  was  being 
tried. 

When  they  were  gone  I  walked  over  to  see  the 
proceedings.  There  were  a  number  of  people 
under  the  porch-like  eaves  of  Mhunzi’s  house,  and 
a-  number  under  the  eaves  of  another  house,  and  a 
third  group  under  the  trees  just  opposite  to  them. 
The  chiefs  and  elders  sat  in  the  middle,  and  others 
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tailed  off  into  a  sort  of  crescent.  A  man  was  speak¬ 
ing  in  front  of  the  second  house,  and  was  evidently 
the  orator  of  that  party.  He  had  some  long  fur 
tied  on  his  back,  and  every  now  and  then  turned 
to  his  own  people  and  led  off  a  sort  of  recitative 
and  chorus.  His  whole  speech  was  more  or  dess 
musical,  and  there  was  a  man  leaning  against  a 
cocoa-nut  tree  in  front  of  him,  who  filled  up  all  his 
pause  with  cries  of  “Da — oa,  o-o-o — ee,  oc — oe,”  and 
so  on.  After  a  while  this  orator  sat  dowm,  and  a* 
man  came  forward  on  the  other  side  with  a  cap 
made  of  long  black  hair  on  his  head,  and  a  good 
deal  more  black  fur  tied  about  him,  carrying  a 
little  one  in  his  hand.  His  speech  was  very  much 
more  sung  than  the  other’s  had  been,  and  his  clients 
prompted  and  encouraged  him,  and  every  now  and 
then  he  executed  a  little  dance  ;  once  two  old  men 
of  his  party  got  up  and  danced  along,  flourishing  a 
gnu’s  tail.  Being  all,  of  course,  in  Zaramo,  I  could 
only  catch  a  word  or  two  wdiich  was  the  same  as 
Sw'ahili.  I  heard  the  speaker  make  some  reference 
to  me,  and  he  evidently  made  some  jokes  which  his 
own  party  thought  good.  An  old  man,  apparently 
a  chief,  came  up  while  this  was  going  on  and 
chanted  out  some  words  to  the  company  and  then 
went  and  sat  under  a  tree  apart  from  either  party. 
The  shouting  and.  singing  w^ent  on  well  into  the 
night  before  the  decision  was  given.  So  far  as 
I  could  learn  it  was  a  sort  of  action  for  slander. 
The  people  of  one  place  had  talked  publicly  of 
some  other  sub  tribe  as  thieves  ;  the  so-called 
thieves  claimed  damages  for  defamation.  The 
others  pleaded  that  it  was  true,  and  claimed  to 
have  back  the  stolen  goods.  I  understood  that 
the  decision  was  that  they  were  thieves  and  must 
make  good  the  property  stolen. 

As  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  get  back  to  catch 
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the  mail,  if  possible,  we  started  next  morning  a 
little  before  daylight.  My  young  man  was  not 
there.  It  seems  he  had  come  late  at  night  and 
said  he  .was  forbidden  —  some  thought  by  h’s 
mother,  some,  by  his  chief.  However,  some  day, 
please  God,  we  shall  see  hiiri  with  us. 

We  found  the  difference  between  down-hill  along 
a  known  road,  and  up-hill  along  an  unknown  one, 
in  the  comparative  ease  of  our  return  journey. 

A  few  miles  on  the  coast-side  of  the  abandoned 
bungalow  I  found  a  site  which  I  think  would  be  the 
best  for  us  to  adopt  when  we  can  make  our  station. 
It  is  at  a  place  called  Vigungu.  There  is  a  great 
amphitheatre  of  wooded  hills,  and  the  road  climbs 
along  one  side  till  just  as  it  curves  round  at  the 
end  a  spur  starts  off  towards  the  valley  ;  on  th’s 
spur  there  has  been  a  road-maker’s  encampment. 
There  are  higher  hills  near  to  catch  the  mist, 
and  it  is  far  above  the  valley  ;  below  and  around 
are  a  number  of  villages.  The  actual  height  above 
the  sea  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  Kola.  It 
is  more  central  for  the  Zaramo  people  generally, 
and  of  somewhat  easier  access.  All  information 
seems  to  agree  that  the  most  important  man  of  the 
tribe  is  called  Pazi  Mazongela  and  that  he  lives  more 
towards  Bagamoyo.  One  head  man  gave  me  a 
list  of  eleven  others  whom  he  called  Sultans,  and 
after  them  an  indefinite  number  of  lesser  chiefs 
and  village  head  men.  Practically  the  villages  are 
very  independent.  It  seems  clear  that  a  beginning 
may  be  made  with  Swahili,  as  most  of  the  young 
men  know  it,  but  the  old  men,  the  women,  and  the 
children  know  only  Zaramo.  Our  experience  at 
Magila  will  probably  be  repeated,  that  Swahili  will 
do  a  great  deal,  but  that  the  local  dialect  must 
ultimately  be  mastered.  I  hope  to  reduce  my 
Zaramo  notes  to  order,  and  to  supplement  them 
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by  means  of  such  help  as  can  be  got  in  Zanzibar. 
Meanwhile  we  must  get  more  help  from  England 
before  we  can  do  much. 

As  we  came  over  the  hills  the  daylight  showed  us 
a  great  many  villages  and  clearings  which  had  been 
invisible  to  us  before,  some  of  them  seeirdngly  very 
well  kept.  The  axe  and  fire  were  at  work  every¬ 
where  clearing  for  the  sowing  time.  We  met  a 
great  many  small  parties  of  men,  all  bringing  salt 
fish,  which  seems  to  be  the  one  thing  in  demand. 
It  is  bartered  for  India-rubber  and  gum-copal.  The 
India-rubber  trees  bid  fair  to  become  extinct ;  they 
say  they  are  digging  up  the  roots  to  try  to  get  a 
little  sap  from  them.  One  Sheheri  Arab,  who  came 
down  the  same  day  with  us,  was  bringing  seven 
or  eight  loads  of  rhinoceros  hide.  It  came  from 
further  on  ;  the  Zaramo  country  itself  seems  to  be 
singularly  bare  of  game.  A  few  hyaenas  are  the 
chief  beasts  of  prey,  the  larger  kinds  are  known,  but 
that  is  all. 

We  got  to  Ukonga  in  good  time  and  found  the 
chief  himself  who  had  been  absent  when  we  passed 
before.  He  is  a  very  merry  fat  old  gentleman, 
who  has  a  pet  cat  and  greatly  coveted  my  water¬ 
proof,  just  as  the  Kola  chief  could  hardly  keep  his 
hands  off  my  umbrella.  The  Ukonga  man  Mjon- 
ganyanga  was  stripping  bark,  to  tie  a  new  house 
with,  and  his  boys  helping  him.  He  went  and 
fetched  a  thin  old  man  who  had  been  up  at  the  trial 
and  who  seemed  to  be  a  great  chum  of  his,  but  was 
very  weak  in  his  Swahili. 

Being  Friday  the  Sheheri  came  up  to  the  mosque 
and  saiid  h's  afternoon  prayers.  Another  man  fol¬ 
lowed,  but  his  ablutions  were  very  imperfect,  and  so 
I  expect  was  his  whole  service.  I  sent  over  to  the 
Sheheri  some  of  our  tracts  in  Arabx  characters,  but 
he  came  across  to  me  afterwards  and  I  read  some 
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of  them  and  then  I  read  the  lessons  for  the  day  to 
him  and  to  the  old  chief,  who  seemed  to  have  no 
turn  for  theology.  He  was  very  respectful,  but  he 
soon  went  away. 

We  started  again  just  before  daylight  and  soon 
found  ourselves  at  the  Gindo  village.  The  chief 
was  away  in  Dar  es  Salaam,  so  we  left  our  compli¬ 
ments,  sat  a  while,  and  came  on.  Just  as  we  were 
entering  the  town  we  met  him,  and  he  said  he  was 
very  sorry,  for  he  had  a  fowl  ready  for  us  and  wanted 
me  to  take  his  son.  So  I  proposed  he  should  come 
in  in  the  evening.  He  was  afraid  it  was  rather  too 
soon,’ but  next  time  I  came  he  would  come  into  the 
town  to  me  directly.  As  he  had  once  or  twice 
hinted  that  tobacco  would  be  acceptable  (strange  to 
say,  I  did  not  see  a  leaf  of  tobacco  growing  any¬ 
where),  I  so  far  overcame  my  principles  as  to  buy 
some  and  send  it  to  him  to  find  out  the  truth 
about  the  boy  :  my  messenger  brought  back  word 
that  the  lad  was  ill,  and  the  complaint  seemed  to 
be  one  I  would  rather  not  have  to  do  with,  and  so  I 
left  him  with  a  free  conscience,  but  next  time  !  am 
to  have  him  and  the  fowl  without  any  fail  at  all. 
If  we  should  be  happy  enough  to  make  a  good 
Christian  of  this  boy  it  may  have  great  conse¬ 
quences,  for  the  Gindos,  though  scattered,  are  a 
considerable  tribe  still.  There  are  some  on  the 
road  to  Masasi.  It  may  perhaps  interest  some  to 
know  that  the  Zaramo  country  is  about  lOO  miles 
long  by  fifty  broad,  that  Dar  es  Salaam  is  forty 
miles  south  of  the  town  of  Zanzibar,  and  that  Kola 
is  thirty  miles  from  the  coast  and  about  looo  feet 
above  the  sea.  May  the  blessing  of  God  be  with 
you. 

Yours  ever,  ■ 

EDWARD.  STEERE. 
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An  Extract  from  MiSS  Allen’S  letter  describing  the  -pre¬ 
parations  made  for  travelling  on  the  mainla)id. 

“  First  of  all  the  Bishop  had  to  provide  himself 
with  a  light  fold-up  bedstead  and  a  blanket,  no¬ 
thing  more  would  he  take,  neither  sheets,  nor 
pillow,  nor  mosquito  net.  Then  food  must  be 
carried  with  him,  as  well  as  means  of  cooking  and 
eating  it.  So  on  the  Saturday  I  bought  a  couple 
of  small  iron  cooking-pots,  or  ‘  siifnria’  as  they  are 
called  here,  and  provided  also  a  small  iron  kettle 
for  boiling  water,  and  a  tin  pot  to  serve  as  teapot 
or  coffee-pot.  Next  in  the  way-  of  utensils  come 
two  iron  plates,  one  iron  mug  for  water,  and  one 
earthenware  one  for  tea.  Two  knives  and  forks 
and  two  spoons,  and  a  native  wooden  spoon  for  the 
use  of  the  cook.  You  see,  where  everything  has  to 
be  carried  every  step  of  the  way,  you  limit  yourself 
to  the  barest  necessaries.  For  food  the  Bishop 
took  a  dozen  small  tins  of  preserved  meat,  half  a 
dozen  tins  of  cocoa  and  milk,  and  half  a  dozen 
small  loaves.  Nothing  else  except  a  tin  of  tea  and 
one  of  sugar.  He  will  have  rice  because  the  men 
that  accompany  him  have  rice  provided  for  them 
on  the  way,  and  when  they  cook  theirs  he  will  have 
a  small  quantity  of  it.  He  took  also  a  lantern  and 
a  few  candles  and  .matches.  He  wore  a  large 
shady  pith  hat,  and  carried  an  umbrella  and  a 
water-proof  coat,  no  arms  or  ammunition  of  any 
kind.  His  faithful  travelling  servant  Daudi,  and  a 
couple  of  natives,  as  porters,  accompanied  him. 
And  now  you  have  a  picture  of  our  Missionary 
Bishop  setting  forth  on  a  journey  into  the  interior.” 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


As  a  striking  instance  of  one,  out  of  the  many 
opportunities  that  are  now  offering  themselves  to 
Bishop  Steere,  but  which  he  has  not,  as  yet,  the 
power  to  seize,  we  subjoin  a  translation  of  a  letter 
received  by  him  in  November  last.  Abdallah 
Pesa’s  village  lies  a  short  two  days  inland  from 
Lindi,  on  the  road  up  to  Masasi.  He  has  always 
shown  himself  most  friendly  to  our  passing  Mis¬ 
sionaries,  and  singularly  free  from  bigotry,  and 
open  to  the  new  teaching  of  the  Divine  Sonship, 
and  the  infinite  purity,  holiness,  and  love  of  the 
Saviour.  Could  we  but  send  Abdallah  a  wise  and 
understanding  Missionary,  who,  regarding  well 
what  seeds  of  truth  still  linger  in  Islam,  would  not 
denounce  wholesale  everything  that  Mohammed 
did  and  taught ;  who,  instead  of  trying  ruthlessly  to 
sweep  from  him  every  single  idea  and  belief  he  has 
to  Godward,  would  rather  build  upon  the  famous. 
There  is  one  God,”  the  high  dogma  of  the  Father¬ 
hood  of  God,  and  of  the  Divine  Sonship  of  Christ ; 
would  such  an  one  preach  Christ  and  Him  crucified, 
in  His  majesty  and  in  His  lowliness,  then,  though 
people  might  say  at  first,  “What  strange  doctrine 
is  this  ?  ”  we  might  soon  be  able  to  point  to  Abdal¬ 
lah  Pesa’s,  and  possibly  even  to  Lindi  itself,  as  a 
Christian  town. 
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ABDALLAH  PESA’S  LETTER. 


“To  my  friend,  the  chief  lord,  many  compli¬ 
ments,  and  after  compliments,  if  I  am  spared  until 
after  the  next  rains,  I  am  coming  to  see  you  in 
Zanzibar.  When  the  Englishmen  your  children 
are  on  their  way  to  Masasi,  don’t  let  them  miss  my 
town  in  passing.  I  am  always  ready  to  entertain 
them,  and  more,  I  should  be  rejoiced  very  much  if 
you  were  able  to'  send  me  an  English  teacher  to 
live  with  me,  to  teach  my  people,  and  the  people 
of  the  neighbouring  towns.  If  he  comes,  I  will 
build  him  a  house.  All  my  children  are  well. 
They  are  just  now  clearing  new  plantations.  There 
is  no  further  news.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  your 
state.  With  further  compliments,  from  your  friend, 
Abdallah  Pesa.” 
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PRESENT  WORK  OF  THE  MISSION. 


I.  — Asylum  for  released  slaves  at  Mbiveni,  about 
four  miles  from  Zanzibar. 

Adult  slaves  are  received  from  the  slave  dhows 
captured  by  the  English  cruisers.  They  are  seldom 
fit  for  work  when  first  received,  but  are  clothed  and 
fed,  and  as  they  are  able,  planted  out  into  a  kind 
of  village,  each  couple  having  their  own  house  and 
garden.  Religious  instruction  is  regularly  given, 
and  several  have  already  been  baptized. 

II.  — School  for  boys  taken  from  slave  dhows,  at 
Kiinua  Mguu  (Kiungani),  nearly  two  miles  from 
Zanzibar. 

The  object  most  desired  is  to  train  up  these  boys 
as  Missionaries  to  their  own  countrymen.  All  are 
taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  in  Swahili. 
Those  who  show  any  special  capacity  are  taught 
English,  and  advanced  as  pupil-teachers,  teachers, 
catechists,  readers,  and  sub-deacons.  All  the  ordi¬ 
nary  work  of  teaching  and  catechizing  is  now  done 
by  the  old  scholars,  and  the  Bishop  has  ordained 
one  deacon.  For  the  boys  who  show  no  special 
capacity  for  learning,  there  are  various  workshops 
— a  printing  press,  a  carpenter’s  shop  with  lathe, 
and  a  small  forge,  a  tailor’s  shop,  and  a  washing 
establishment.  And  no  expedition  to  the  interior 
is  now  thought  complete  without  one  or  more  of 
these  lads  as  guides  or  interpreters. 
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III.  — A  school  for  girls  at  Mbweni,  on  a  system 
similar  to  that  of  the  boys’  school,  and  also  one  for 
infants, 

IV.  — In  the  town  of  Zanzibar  the  old  Slave- 
market  was  purchased,  chiefly  by  the  liberality  of 
the  late  Rev.  A.  N.  West,  in  order  to  establish 
there  a  church,  a  hospital,  and  schools  for  the 
children  of  the  townspeople.  These  works  are  all 
in  progress  ;  and  a  Zenana  Mission  to  the  Moham¬ 
medan  ladies  of  the  town  is  being  carried  on  by 
Miss  Allen. 

V.  — At  Magila,  about  two  days  inland  from 
Pangani,  a  little  north  of  Zanzibar,  a  Mission  has 
been  established  which  has  now  about  forty  baptized 
natives,  and  more  than  lOO  catechumens.  A  sub¬ 
station  has  been  formed  at  Umba,  and  many  more 
would  be  welcomed  by  the  natives. 

At  Masasi,  about  120  miles  from  the  coast,  on 
the  road  to  Lake  Nyassa,  a  station  has  been  formed, 
consisting  in  the  first  place  of  about  sixty  former 
slaves,  natives  of  that  country,  who  had  been  re¬ 
ceived  and  taught,  and  some  of  them  baptized,  at 
Mbweni.  These  have  bfeen  formed  into  a  village 
regularly  planned,  with  a  church,  under  the  care  of 
three- English  Missionaries,  and  the  numbers  have 
now  been  increased  to  nearly  200  by  fresh  arrivals 
from  Mbweni.  Schools  for  children  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  native  villages,  and  preaching  tours  among 
them,  are  being  arranged,  and  a  sub-station  has 
been  opened  at  Newala,  sixty  miles  beyond  Masasi, 
in  the  Rowuma  valley. 

The  European  staff  numbers  eleven  clergy  and 
nine  laity,- seven  of  whom  are  ladies.  More  than 
6oo  slaves  have  been  received,  clothed,  fed,  and 
taught  by  the  Mission.  The  English  Government 
does  not  grant  any  money  in  aid  of  the  Missions 
on  this  coast.  Men  and  money  are  specially 
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wanted  to  establish  other  stations  on  the  mainland, 
and  indeed  to  maintain  those  already  occupied. 
Meanwhile  the  Bishop  has  to  refuse  the  requests 
for  teachers  he  is  now  constantly  receiving  from 
native  chiefs,  the  direct  outcome  of  his  long 
labours  ;  and  whilst  he  is  thus  forced  to  look  on, 
the  false  religion  of  Mohammed  is  working  hard 
and  trying  to  occupy  ground  which,  if  once  lost 
to  Christianity,  will  in  all  probability  never  be 
regained. 

The  accounts  are  kept  at  the  office  of  and  by 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  and 
audited  by  their  auditors.  Annual  subscriptions, 
however  small,  are  earnestly  solicited  in  aid  of  this 
work.  Cheques  should  be  crossed  “  Messrs.  Drum¬ 
mond,”  and  Post  Office  Orders  made  payable  at 
the  General  Post  Office,  Both  should  be  drawn  in 
favour  of  the  Treasurer  of  S.P.G.,  and  distinctly 
marked  ‘'For  C.  A.  M."  The  Rev.  R.  M.  Hean- 
LEY,  Organizing  Secretary  of  the  Mission,  will  be 
glad  to  receive  applications  for  Sermons  or  Paro¬ 
chial  Meetings  from  friends  of  the  Mission,  and  to 
furnish  information  generally. 

ROBT.  M.  HEANLEY,  Org.  Sec.,  C.  A.  M. 


— -  proposes  to  become  a  Subscriber  of 

'  annually  to  the  Central  African  Mission 

Fund,  and  will  be  glad  to  have  any  information  about  the  Mission 

sent  as  soon  as  published,  addressed  as  below. 

Name _ 

A  ddrcss - — . - 

This  Form,  when  filled  up,  is  to  be  returned  to  the  Rev.  R.  M. 
HeaNLEY,  Organizing  Secretary,  ig,  Delahay  Street,  Westminster, 

S.  W. 


Treasurer  of  the  Ladies’  Association, 

TVIlss  A.  MAPLES, 

26,  Queen’s  Gardens, 

Hyde  Park,  London. 

Treasurer  of  Children’s  Fund, 

Miss  JANE  RANDOLPH, 

The  Rectory, 

Dunnington,  York. 

Treasurer  of  the  Slave  Market  Church  Fund, 

Rev.  W.  FOXLEY  NORRIS, 

The  Vicarage, 

Buckingham. 

p^ijooo  only  is  needed  to  complete  the  Church,  but  the 
funds  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  are  completely 
exhausted.  No  moneys  from  the  General  Fund  are 
applied  to  this  purpose  at  any  time.  The  Treasurer 
therefore  urgently  appeals  for  help  to  complete  this 
House  of  God  as  a  witness  to  His  Name  amongst  the 
heathen. 

Secretary  to  the  Central  African  Mission  Union 
(devotional). 

Rev.  W.  LUMLEY  B.  CATOR, 
Eakring, 

Newark. 


SPECIAL  WANTS,  MARCH  1st,  1880. 

Two  Priests  to  re-occupy  Newala.  A  Printer  and  an 
Engineer  for  Zanzibar.  A  Tile-making  Machine.  An 
Harmonium.  Donatione  towards  Purchase  of  Land 
about  the  Old  Slave  Market,  and  for  building  a  Christian 
Quarter  there.  Steel  Wedges  for  Splitting  Stone.  A 
Canoe. 

The  Organizing  Secretary  takes  this  opportunity  of 
thanking  the  anonymous  donor  of  a  Magic  Lantern. 


